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LOCATION 


Flanders  Field  American  Cemetery 
and  Memorial  is  located  on  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  the  industrial  com- 
mune of  Waregem,  Belgium,  about  1.5 
miles/2.5  km.  from  the  center  of  town, 
on  the  road  to  Audenarde  (Oude- 
naarde/Audenarde)  ,1 


1 Parenthetical  reference  shows  Flemish 
and  French  spellings  respectively. 


Waregem  may  be  reached  by  train 
from  Brussels  (Brussel /Bruxelles)  via 
Ghent  (Gent/Gand)  in  approximate- 
ly one  hour;  from  the  Gare  du  Nord 
in  Paris  in  about  5 hours  via  Lille  (Ry- 
sel/Lille)  and  Courtrai  and  5/2  hours 
via  Brussels  and  Ghent.  Taxi  service  to 
the  cemetery  is  available  at  the  rail- 
road station  in  Waregem. 

Road  distances  to  Waregem  from 
various  cities  are:  Brussels — 50  miles/ 
80  km.,  Mons  (Bergen/Mons) — 50 
miles/80  km.,  Ghent — 21  miles/34 
km.,  Bruges  ( Brugge /Bruges) — 29 
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miles /47  km.,  Courtrai  (Kortrijk/ 
Courtrai) — 10  miles/ 16  km.,  Aude- 
narde — 8 miles/ 13  km.,  Ypres  (leper/ 
Ypres) — 28  miles/45  km.,  Lille — 29 
miles/47  km.,  and  Paris — 164  miles/ 
263  km. 

Adequate  hotel  accommodations 
may  be  found  in  Waregem  and  in  most 
of  the  surrounding  cities  and  towns. 


HISTORY 

The  Flanders  Field  American  Ceme- 
tery is  situated  on  a battlefield  where 
the  91st  Division  suffered  many  casu- 
alties in  securing  the  wooded  area 
called  “Spitaals  Bosschen”,  a few  hun- 
dred yards  to  its  east. 

Before  advancing  into  Belgium,  the 
91st  and  37th  Divisions  had  been  en- 
gaged in  heavy  fighting  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  region.  Both  divisions  re- 
ceived orders  in  October  1918  to  join 
the  French  Army  in  Belgium  and  as- 
sist in  the  operations  launched  there  on 
September  28,  1918  by  the  Group  of 
Armies  of  Flanders  under  the  com- 
mand of  Albert  I,  King  of  Belgium. 

The  two  divisions  joined  the  Ypres- 
Lys  offensive  on  October  30th;  the 
37th  along  the  railroad  at  Olsene,  and 
the  91st  just  south  of  Waregem.  A 
French  division  separated  them  in  the 
lines  when  the  general  attack  eastward 


toward  the  Escaut  River  (also  known 
as  the  Scheldt)  began  at  5 : 30  a.m.  on 
October  31,  1918. 

The  91st  Division  quickly  drove  for- 
ward despite  intense  artillery  and 
machinegun  fire  and  captured  the 
“Spitaals  Bosschen”  a short  distance  in 
front  of  its  line  of  departure.  The  divi- 
sion was  then  delayed  by  severe  enfilade 
fire  from  its  right,  as  the  French  Divi- 
sion on  that  flank  had  been  unable  to 
make  a corresponding  advance.  Mean- 
while, the  37th  Division  advanced 
under  heavy  enemy  fire  about  2/2  miles 
to  the  western  outskirts  of  Cruyshautem 
where  it  dug  in  for  the  night.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  it  being  evident  that  the 
Germans  were  retreating,  both  divi- 
sions advanced  rapidly  to  the  Escaut 
(Scheldt)  River.  The  91st  occupied 
part  of  Audenarde  on  November  2 and 
the  remainder  of  it  the  next  day.  Early 
on  November  2 under  heavy  fire  the 
37th  Division  forced  a crossing  of  the 
Eschaut  southeast  of  Heume.  A Ger- 
man counter-attack  against  the  bridge- 
head on  November  4 was  repulsed. 
Both  divisions  were  relieved  during  the 
night  of  November  4 to  prepare  for  an- 
other general  offensive  and  returned  to 
the  front  lines  on  November  10.  The 
following  day,  both  divisions  were  able 
to  advance  with  little  opposition.  The 
Armistice  became  effective  at  11:00 
a.m.  on  that  date  (November  11, 
1918). 
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THE  SITE 

Smallest  of  the  permanent  American 
military  cemeteries  on  the  European 
continent,  the  Flanders  Field  cemetery 
occupies  6 acres.  It  was  dedicated  on 
August  8,  1937,  and  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can World  War  I cemetery  in  Belgium. 
The  use  of  the  land  on  which  it  rests 
has  been  granted  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment free  of  charge  or  taxation  in 
perpetuity,  as  an  expression  of  its  grat- 
itude to  the  United  States. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  flew  over  the 
cemetery  in  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  on 
May  30,  1927  to  salute  his  fallen  coun- 
trymen and  drop  poppies  on  the  Me- 
morial Day  ceremonies  being  held  be- 
low. He  did  this  just  9 days  after  he 
completed  his  historic  solo  transatlan- 
tic flight. 

For  many  Americans,  the  cemetery 
has  special  significance  because  of 


John  McCrae’s  poem,  “In  Flanders 
Fields”.  The  poem,  however,  was  not 
written  about  the  fighting  which  oc- 
curred there.  Lt.  Col.  John  McCrae, 
M.D.,  a Canadian  physician,  wrote  it 
while  serving  at  a medical  station  in 
Ypres.  On  December  8,  1915,  the 
poem  was  published  anonymously  in 
Punch  magazine.  Colonel  McCrae 
died  of  pneumonia  on  January  28, 
1918,  9 months  prior  to  large  scale 
fighting  in  the  Flanders  area.  In  1919, 
his  verses  were  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  In  Flanders  Fields  and 
Other  Poems.  The  text  of  “In  Flan- 
ders Fields”  may  be  found  on  page  7 
of  this  booklet. 

ARCHITECT 

Dr.  Paul  P.  Cret  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
was  the  architect  of  the  cemetery  and 
the  memorial. 
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The  Memorial  Chapel 
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IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 


In  Flanders  fields,  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 

That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly. 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch.  Be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 


GENERAL  LAYOUT 

From  the  wrought-iron  entrance  gates 
on  the  Waregem/Audenarde  highway, 
a short  gravelled  lane  bordered  by  lin- 
den trees  on  a carpet  of  grass  leads  past 
the  visitors’  room  on  the  left  and  the 
flagpole  terrace  on  the  right  to  the  me- 
morial chapel  and  graves  area  beyond. 
Behind  the  bordering  linden  trees,  a 
currant  hedge  sets  off  dense  massifs  of 
trees  and  colorful  shrubs  of  rhododen- 
dron, lilac,  azalea,  birch,  ash,  oak,  elm, 
holly,  maple,  osmanthus,  hydrangea, 
magnolia,  spirea  and  Japanese  prune. 
The  American  flag  flies  daily  from  the 
50-foot  flagpole  on  the  terrace  near  the 
entrance  gate.  The  pole’s  cast  bronze 
base  is  ornamented  with  Acanthus 
leaves,  butterflies,  seashells,  oak  leaves 
and  acorns  with  a circle  of  poppies  at 
the  point  where  the  staff  is  inserted  in 
the  base.  The  flagpole  was  designed  by 
Egerton  Swartwout,  New  York  City, 
N.Y.  and  cast  by  Susse  Freres,  Paris, 
France.  Other  architectural  ornaments 
in  the  cemetery  were  created  by  L. 
Bottiau  of  Paris,  France. 

Steps  lead  down  from  the  end  of 
the  gravelled  lane  directly  to  the  cor- 
ner of  a square-shaped  sunken  garden 
in  the  center  of  which  is  an  interde- 
nominational chapel  where  visitors 
may  pause  for  meditation  and  prayer. 
Paralleling  each  side  of  the  sunken  gar- 


den is  one  of  the  cemetery’s  four  rec- 
tangular grave  plots.  Flagstone  paths 
lead  from  the  chapel  to  steps  at  the 
three  other  corners  of  the  sunken  gar- 
den beyond  which  small  secluded  re- 
cesses enclosed  with  trees  are  located, 
each  containing  a decorative  urn  on  a 
pedestal  and  stone  benches  on  which 
to  rest.  The  insignia  of  the  four  Ameri- 
can divisions  which  fought  in  Belgium 
(27th,  30th,  37th  and  91st)  are  shown 
on  the  urns  in  sculptured  form. 

THE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 

At  the  center  of  the  cemetery  is  the 
small  memorial  chapel  of  white  Pouil- 
lenay  stone.  Above  its  bronze  entrance 
door  is  engraved : 

GREET  THEM  EVER  WITH  GRATEFUL 
HEARTS 

to  remind  the  visitor  that  those  buried 
there  died  for  their  freedom. 

On  three  of  the  outer  walls,  the  ded- 
icatory inscription  appears  in  French, 
Flemish,  and  English: 

THIS  CHAPEL  HAS  BEEN  ERECTED  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IN 
MEMORY  OF  HER  SOLDIERS  WHO 
FOUGHT  AND  DIED  IN  BELGIUM  DURING 
THE  WORLD  WAR.  THESE  GRAVES  ARE 
THE  PERMANENT  AND  VISIBLE  SYMBOL 
OF  THE  HEROIC  DEVOTION  WITH  WHICH 
THEY  GAVE  THEIR  LIVES  TO  THE  COM- 
MON CAUSE  OF  HUMANITY. 

Beneath  the  three  versions  of  the  in- 
scription, sculptured  bas-relief  figures 
symbolizing  Grief,  Remembrance,  and 
History  respectively  appear. 

CHAPEL  INTERIOR 

Inside  the  chapel,  one’s  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  altar  of  Grand  Antique 
(black  and  white)  marble.  On  the 
front  of  the  altar  is  inscribed : 

I WILL  RANSOM  THEM  FROM  THE  POW- 
ER OF  THE  GRAVE,  I WILL  REDEEM  THEM 

from  death  ( Hosea,  XII,  14). 
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Above  it  carved  on  a rose-tinted  mar- 
ble panel  is  a Crusader’s  sword  out- 
lined in  gold.  On  either  side  of  the  al- 
tar stand  a bronze  candelabrum  and 
flagstaff's  supporting  flags  of  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy.  On  the  side  walls 
of  the  chapel,  panels  of  rose  St.  George 
marble  enframed  in  bronze  molding 
carry  the  names  of  43  American  sol- 
diers who  lost  their  lives  in  Belgium 
and  sleep  in  unknown  graves.  Above 
the  names  is  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States  and  the  inscription: 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THOSE  AMERICAN  SOL- 
DIERS WHO  FOUGHT  IN  THIS  REGION 
AND  WHO  SLEEP  IN  UNKNOWN  GRAVES. 

The  beauty  of  the  interior  is  en- 
hanced by  the  mosaic  ceiling,  which  de- 
picts a lighted  oil  lamp  under  the  stars 
of  Heaven  with  doves  of  peace  flying 
toward  the  light,  and  a large  ornamen- 
tal window  over  the  door  through 
which  comes  a subdued  golden  light. 

The  furniture  of  the  chapel  is  of 
carved  oak,  stained  black  with  veining 
in  white  to  harmonize  with  the  black 
and  white  marble  altar. 


VISITORS  ROOM 

Near  the  cemetery  entrance  a com- 
fortably furnished  room  is  provided 
where  visitors  may  pause  to  refresh 
themselves  or  obtain  information  from 
the  cemetery  staff.  A register  is  main- 
tained there,  and  all  visitors  are  en- 
couraged to  sign  it  before  leaving  the 
cemetery.  Burial  locations  and  sites  of 
memorialization  in  all  of  the  overseas 
American  military  cemeteries  of  both 
World  War  I and  World  War  II,  plus 
other  information  of  interest  concern- 
ing the  overseas  cemeteries  or  local  his- 
tory, may  be  obtained  from  the  Super- 
intendent or  the  cemetery  staff. 

GRAVES  AREA 

The  graves  area  consists  of  four  rec- 
tangular plots.  Each  plot  contains  92 
graves  marked  with  white  marble 
headstones  set  in  stately  rows  on  a car- 
pet of  green  grass.  Stars  of  David 
mark  the  graves  of  those  of  Jewish 
faith,  and  Latin  Crosses  mark  all  oth- 
ers. Each  grave  plot  is  enframed  by 
an  English  yew  hedge  and  dense  mas- 
sifs of  colorful  trees  and  shrubs. 
Twenty-one  of  the  368  graves  in  the 
cemetery  are  of  Unknowns. 


2udcnarde  Monument 


In  1936,  the  American  Battle  Mon- 
uments Commission  erected  a small 
monument  in  Audenarde,  Belgium  to 
the  40,000  American  troops  who  par- 
ticipated in  operations  in  that  area 
during  World  War  I.  The  monument 
of  yellow  Cruchaud  stone  is  located  in 
a small  park  at  Tacambaro  Place  in 
the  center  of  the  city.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Harry  Stemfeld  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

On  the  front  of  the  monument 
above  a sculptured  shield  of  the 
United  States  is  engraved  the  inscrip- 
tion: 


3 7TH  DIVISION  - 9 1 ST  DIVISION  - 5 3D 
FIELD  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 

Below  the  shield  and  flanked  by  two 
sculptured  American  eagles  is  the 
inscription : 

ERECTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  SERV- 
ICES OF  AMERICAN  TROOPS  WHO 
FOUGHT  IN  THIS  VICINITY,  OCT  30  - 
NOV  11,  19  18. 

A French  version  of  the  inscription  is 
repeated  on  the  right  side  of  the  monu- 
ment and  a Flemish  version  on  the  left. 
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Ikmmcl  Monument 


In  1929,  the  American  Battle  Mon- 
uments Commission  erected  a small 
monument  commemorating  the 
achievements  of  the  27th  and  30th  Di- 
visions which  fought  in  the  Ypres-Lys 
offensive  with  the  British  Army  from 
August  18  to  September  4,  1918.  The 
monument  of  clear  Rocheret  stone  is 
located  near  the  hamlet  of  Vierstraat 
on  the  road  to  Mont  Kemmel  about  4 
miles/6.5  kilometers  south  of  Ypres.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  George  Howe  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Engraved  on  the  front  of  the  monu- 
ment is  the  inscription : 


2 7TH  DIVISION  - 3 0TH  DIVISION. 
ERECTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  SERV- 
ICES OF  AMERICAN  TROOPS  WHO 
FOUGHT  IN  THIS  VICINITY  AUGUST  1 8 - 
SEPTEMBER  4,  19  18. 

The  inscription  is  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a sculptured  American  bayo- 
net. Below  the  inscription  is  a sculp- 
tured American  helmet  resting  upon  a 
wreath.  A French  version  of  the  in- 
scription is  engraved  on  the  left  side 
of  the  monument  and  a Flemish  ver- 
sion on  the  right.  The  insignia  of  the 
27th  and  30th  Divisions  are  engraved' 
on  the  back  side  of  the  monument 
with  their  respective  numerical  desig- 
nations beneath  them. 
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Somme  American  Cemetery,  Bony,  Aisne,  France 


AMERICAN  MEMORIALS 

and 

OVERSEAS  MILITARY 
CEMETERIES 


The  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  was  created  by 
act  of  Congress  in  March  1923  to 
erect  and  maintain  memorials  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries 
where  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  have  served  since  April  6, 
1917,  and  to  control  as  to  design  and 


provide  regulations  for  the  erection 
of  monuments,  markers,  and  me- 
morials in  foreign  countries  by  other 
United  States  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions, public  or  private.  It  was  later 
given  responsibility  for  establishing 
or  taking  over  from  the  Armed 
Forces  permanent  burial  grounds  in 
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foreign  countries  and  designing,  con- 
structing and  maintaining  perma- 
nent cemetery  memorials  at  these 
burial  sites;  controlling  as  to  design 
and  materials,  providing  regulations 
for,  and  supervising  erection  of  all 
monuments,  memorials,  buildings, 
and  other  structures  in  permanent 
United  States  cemetery  memorials 


on  foreign  soil;  and  cooperating  with 
American  citizens,  States,  municipali- 
ties, or  associations  desiring  to  erect 
war  memorials  outside  the  continen- 
tal limits  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
responsible  for  construction,  main- 
tenance, or  operation  of  cemeter- 
ies in  the  continental  United  States 
or  its  Territories  and  possessions. 
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(J)  WORLD  WAR  II  CEMETERIES 
WORLD  WAR  I CEMETERIES 
-'A"'  WORLD  WAR  I MONUMENTS 


MEDITERRANEAN  SEA  . 


After  World  War  I the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission 
erected  a memorial  chapel  in  each 
of  the  eight  military  cemeteries  over- 
seas already  established  by  the  War 
Department,  as  well  as  11  monu- 
ments and  two  bronze  tablets  on  the 
battlefields  and  elsewhere,  to  record 
the  achievements  of  our  Armed 


Forces.  In  1934  the  World  War  I 
overseas  cemeteries  were  transferred 
to  the  Commission  by  Executive 
Order. 

The  names  .and  locations  of  these 
World  War  I cemetery  memorials, 
the  numbers  of  burials,  and  the 
numbers  of  Missing  recorded  at 
their  memorials  are: 


Aisne-Marne,  Belleau,  France 
Brookwood,  England 
Flanders  Field,  Waregem,  Belgium 
Meuse-Argonne,  Romagne,  France 
Oise-Aisne,  Fere-en-Tardenois, 

France  

St.  Mihiel,  Thiaucourt,  France 
Somme,  Bony,  France 
Suresnes,  France  (See  WW  II  also) 
Total 


Burials 

Missing 

Known 

Unknown 

Commemorated 

2,039 

249 

1,060 

427 

41 

563 

347 

21 

43 

13,760 

486 

954 

5,415 

597 

241 

4,035 

117 

284 

1,706 

131 

333 

1,535 

6 

974 

29,264 

1,648 

4,452 

World  War  I monuments  erected 
by  the  Commission  are  located  at  or 
near:  Audenarde,  Belgium;  Belli- 
court,  France;  Brest,  France;  Can- 
tigny,  France;  Cha teau-Thierry, 
France;  Gibraltar;  Kemmel,  Bel- 
gium; Montfaucon,  France;  Mont- 
sec,  France;  Sommepy,  France;  and 
Tours,  France.  World  War  I tablets 
are  at  Chaumont  and  Souilly,  France. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II 
several  hundred  temporary  ceme- 
teries had  been  established  by  the 
American  Graves  Registration  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Army.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1947  to  1954  that 
Service,  complying  with  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  next  of  kin, 
and  by  authority  of  law,  repatriated 
the  remains  of  some  172,000  re- 
covered bodies.  The  remainder  were 
given  final  interment  in  the  per- 
manent military  cemeteries  on  for- 
eign soil,  in  private  cemeteries  over- 
seas, and  in  the  national  cemeteries 

Ardennes,  Neuville-en- 
Condroz,  Belgium 
Brittany,  St.  James,  France 
Cambridge,  England 
Epinal,  France 
Florence,  Italy 
Henri-Chapelle,  Belgium 
Lorraine,  St.  Avoid,  France 
Luxembourg,  Luxembourg  City, 
Luxembourg 
Manila,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines 

Netherlands,  Margraten, 

Netherlands 


in  Honolulu,  Sitka,  and  Puerto  Rico 
(which  remain  under  Army  con- 
trol) . As  was  the  case  after  World 
War  I,  some  remains  were  left  in 
isolated  graves  outside  of  the  ceme- 
teries by  request  of  the  families  who 
then  became  responsible  for  their 
maintenance. 

Fourteen  sites  in  foreign  coun- 
tries were  selected  as  permanent 
cemeteries  in  1947  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  in 
concert.  Their  locations  reflect  the 
progress  of  the  military  operations 
and  were  selected  with  consideration 
of  their  accessibility,  aspect,  pros- 
pect, drainage,  and  other  practical 
factors.  The  World  War  II  ceme- 
teries with  numbers  of  burials,  in- 
cluding Unknowns,  and  the  num- 
bers of  Missing  recorded  at  their 
memorials  and  at  three  separate 
memorials  on  United  States  soil  are: 


Known 

Burials 

Unknown 

Missing 

Commemorated 

4,530 

780 

462 

4,313 

97 

498 

3,787 

24 

5,125 

5,186 

69 

424 

4,189 

213 

1,409 

7,895 

94 

450 

10,338 

151 

444 

4,975 

101 

370 

13,462 

3,744 

36,279 

8,195 

106 

1,722 
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Normandy,  St.  Laurent-sur- 

Mer,  France  . 

North  Africa,  Carthage,  Tunisia 
Rhone,  Draguignan,  France 
Sicily-Rome,  Nettuno, 

Italy  

Suresnes  (See  WW  I also) 

France  

East  Coast  Memorial,  New 

York  City,  N.Y 

Honolulu  Memorial,  Honolulu, 

Hawaii  

West  Coast  Memorial,  San 

Francisco,  Calif 

Totals 


9,079 

2,600 

799 

307 

240 

62 

1,557 

3,724 

293 

7,372 

490 

3,094 

24 

4,596 

18,093 

*(8,194) 

412 

86,720 

6,502 

78,952 

World  War  II  cemeteries  maintained  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  are: 


Honolulu,  Hawaii  11,505  2,028  (See  Honolulu 

Memorial) 

Puerto  Rico  69 

Sitka,  Alaska  67  5 


In  every  case,  use  of  the  perma- 
nent cemetery  sites  on  foreign  soil 
was  granted  in  perpetuity  by  the 
host  government  to  the  United  States 
free  of  cost,  rent,  and  taxation.  The 
temporary  cemetery  sites  not  selected 
as  permanent  cemeteries  reverted  to 
the  landowners. 

In  1947,  an  outstanding  American 
architect  was  selected  to  design 
each  of  the  World  War  II  ceme- 
teries, conceiving  its  grave  plots,  a 
chapel  and  a museum  as  comple- 
mentary elements  of  an  integral  me- 
morial to  the  services  and  sacrifices 
of  the  American  Armed  Services  who 
fought  in  the  particular  region. 
Upon  approval  of  their  general 
schemes  by  the  Commission,  and  by 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  architects’  plans  of  the 
grave  plots  were  followed  by  the 
American  Graves  Registration  Serv- 
ice in  making  the  permanent  burials 
of  those  remains  which  by  decision 
of  the  next  of  kin  were  to  be  in- 
terred overseas.  The  timely  coopera- 
tion between  these  two  agencies  con- 
tributed appreciably  to  the  coher- 


ence of  the  development  of  the 
cemetery  designs. 

Beginning  in  the  latter  half  of 
1949,  the  permanent  interments  hav- 
ing been  virtually  completed,  the 
World  War  II  overseas  cemeteries 
were  progressively  transferred  for 
construction  and  maintenance  to  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission by  Presidential  Executive 
Order.  Thereupon  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  architects’  designs 
were  carried  out,  step  by  step— grad- 
ing; installation  of  a system  of  rein- 
forced concrete  beams  on  piles  to 
maintain  the  levels  and  alignments 
of  the  headstones;  fabrication  and 
installation  of  the  headstones;  con- 
struction of  water  supply  and  dis- 
tribution systems,  utilities  build- 
ings, roads  and  paths;  plantings; 
and  erection  of  the  memorials,  visi- 
tors buildings,  and  flagpoles. 

For  design  of  the  various  memo- 
rials, no  specific  limitations  were  im- 
posed upon  the  architects  other  than 
budgeted  cost  and  a requirement 
that  each  was  to  embody  these  fea- 
tures: 


*8,194  Missing  of  the  Korean  conflict  are  commemorated  at  the  Honolulu  Memorial 
in  addition  to  the  18,093  of  World  War  II  commemorated  there. 
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Memorial  and  Wall  of  the  Missing,  Cambridge  American  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  England 


A small  devotional  chapel. 

Inscription  of  the  names  and 
particulars  of  the  Missing  in  the 
region. 

A graphic  record,  in  permanent 
form,  of  the  services  of  our  troops 
(WW  II  only;  however,  Oise- 
Aisne,  Meuse-Argonne  and  St. 
Mihiel  WW  I American  Cemeter- 
ies also  have  maps)  . 

These  requirements  have  been  in- 
terpreted in  a wide  and  interesting 
variety  of  forms. 

An  important  motive  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  memorials  is  the  im- 
plied undertaking  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  record  by  monuments  the 
achievements  of  our  Armed  Services, 
since  the  erection  of  memorials  by 
the  troops  (which  in  the  past  un- 
fortunately had  all  too  often  been 
found  to  be  poorly  designed,  poorly 
constructed,  and  lacking  provision 
for  maintenance)  was  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  military  services.  The 
permanent  graphic  record  takes  the 


form  of  military  maps,  usually  large 
murals,  amplified  by  descriptive 
texts  in  English  as  well  as  in  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which 
the  cemetery  is  located.  The  his- 
torical data  for  these  maps  were  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  The  maps  them- 
selves were  rendered  by  experienced 
artists  in  tasteful  presentation  using 
various  media:  layered  marbles, 

fresco,  bronze  relief,  mosaic  concrete 
or  ceramics.  Another  feature  of  in- 
terest at  each  memorial  is  the  two 
sets  of  “key-maps”:  “The  War 

Against  Germany”  and  “The  War 
Against  Japan.”  Each  set  consists  of 
three  maps,  each  covering  about  one- 
third  of  the  period  of  our  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  By  these  key-maps 
any  major  battle  may  be  related  to 
the  others  in  time  and  space. 

With  each  architect,  an  American 
landscape  architect,  an  American 
sculptor,  and  an  American  muralist 
or  painter  usually  collaborated. 
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Maps  on  Chapel  Walls,  Ardennes  American  Cemetery,  Neuville-en-Condroz,  Belgiu?n 


Their  combined  talents  produced 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  memo- 
rials, all  of  which  are  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  achievements  of 
those  who  served  and  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  those  who  died.  The  con- 
struction of  the  cemeteries  and  me- 
morials, and  the  execution  of  most 
of  the  works  of  art,  were  performed 
by  local  contractors  and  artists  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

At  each  cemetery  there  is  a visi- 
tors’ building  or  room,  with  com- 
fortable furnishings.  Here  visitors 
may  learn  the  grave  locations  (or 
inscriptions  of  the  Missing)  at  any 
of  the  overseas  cemeteries. 

Each  grave  in  the  overseas  ceme- 
teries is  marked  by  a headstone  of 
white  marble— a Star  of  David  for 
those  of  Jewish  faith,  a Latin  cross 
for  all  others.  Each  headstone  bears 
the  deceased’s  name,  rank,  service, 
organization,  date  of  death,  and 
State  or  Territory  from  which  he 


entered  the  military  service. 

In  the  World  War  I cemeteries, 
headstones  of  the  Unknowns,  i.e., 
those  remains  which  could  not  be 
identified,  bear  the  inscription: 

HERE  RESTS  IN  HONORED  GLORY  AN 
AMERICAN  SOLDIER  KNOWN  BUT  TO 
GOD. 

In  the  World  War  II  cemeteries,  the 
inscription  reads: 

HERE  RESTS  IN  HONORED  GLORY  A 
COMRADE  IN  ARMS  KNOWN  BUT  TO 
GOD. 

Tablets  of  the  Missing  (which 
also  include  the  names  of  those 
whose  remains  could  not  be  identi- 
fied, and  those  lost  and  buried  at 
sea)  give  name,  rank,  organization, 
and  State;  the  circumstances  under 
which  death  occurred  usually  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  determining 
the  exact  date. 

These  cemeteries  are  open  every 
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The  Buddy  Statue,  Sicily-Rome 
American  Cemetery,  Nettuno,  Italy 


day  of  the  year.  Photography  is  per- 
mitted without  special  authoriza- 
tion, except  when  it  is  to  be  used 
for  commercial  purposes— in  such 
cases,  permission  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Commission’s  local  office. 

Unlike  National  cemeteries  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  there  can  be  no  further 
burials  in  the  American  military 
cemeteries  overseas  except  of  those 
remains  which  may,  in  the  future, 
be  found  on  the  battlefields.  Essen- 
tially, these  graves  with  their  me- 
morials constitute  inviolable  shrines. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  World 
War  I cemeteries,  the  14  World  War 
II  cemeteries,  11  World  War  I 
monuments  and  two  tablets,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission program  of  commemoration 
includes  the  following: 

SURESNES 

At  the  Suresnes  Cemetery  Memorial, 
senior  representatives  of  the  French 
and  United  States  Governments  pay 


homage  to  our  military  Dead  on 
ceremonial  occasions.  Accordingly, 
24  Unknown  Dead  of  World  War  II 
were  buried  in  this  World  War  I 
cemetery,  and  two  loggias  were 
added  to  its  chapel  by  the  Commis- 
sion, thereby  converting  it  into  a 
shrine  commemorating  our  Dead  of 
both  wars. 


EAST  COAST  MEMORIAL 

To  commemorate  those  4,596  Ameri- 
cans who,  in  or  above  the  waters  off 
the  east  coast  of  North  and  South 
America,  gave  their  lives  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country,  the  Commission 
erected  a memorial  in  Battery  Park, 
New  York  City,  upon  which  their 
names  and  particulars  are  inscribed. 

WEST  COAST  MEMORIAL 

Similarly  the  names  and  particulars 
of  those  412  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country  off  the  west  coasts  of  the 
Americas  are  recorded  at  the  memo- 
rial erected  by  the  Commission  at 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 


HONOLULU  MEMORIAL 

Although  the  National  Memorial 
Cemetery  of  the  Pacific  at  Honolulu 
is  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  constructed  a memorial  there- 
in, incorporating  the  features  of  the 
memorials  in  its  overseas  cemeteries. 
The  names  of  18,093  Missing  of 
World  War  II  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  Pacific  areas,  except  the 
Southwest  and  the  Palau  Islands 
which  are  commemorated  at  the 
Manila  Cemetery  Memorial,  are  re- 
corded here  as  well  as  the  8,194 
Missing  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
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Honolulu  Memorial  (WW  II  & Korea)  National  Memorial  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 


DISTINGUISHED 
MILITARY  ACTIONS 
COMMEMORATIVE 
PROGRAM 

The  Commission’s  memorialization 
program  includes  the  erection  of 
other  monuments  or  commemora- 
tive tablets  at  places  of  outstanding 
military  significance  around  the 
world  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  Among  these,  plans 
have  been  prepared  for  monuments 
on  Guam,  and  at  Utah  Beach  in 
France.  The  objective  is  to  achieve 
balanced  commemoration  of  all  serv- 
ices in  all  theaters. 

MEXICO  CITY 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

The  Mexico  City  National  Ceme- 
tery, 31  Calzada  Melchor  Ocampo, 
Mexico  City,  Mexico,  was  trans- 
ferred from  administration  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the 
Commission  on  July  16,  1947.  In  a 


mass  grave  in  this  cemetery  are  in- 
terred the  remains  of  750  of  our 
unidentified  Dead  of  the  War  of 
1847. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS 

In  the  overseas  cemeteries,  the  deco- 
ration of  graves  or  the  Tablets  of 
the  Missing  with  natural  cut  flowers 
only  is  permitted.  The  Commission 
is  always  ready  to  help  arrange  with 
local  florists  in  foreign  countries  for 
placement  of  such  decorations.  Re- 
quests should  be  mailed  so  as  to  ar- 
rive at  the  appropriate  Commission 
office  at  least  five  days  before  the 
date  of  decoration  and  should  be  ac- 
companied by  check  or  international 
money  order  in  dollars  or  local  cur- 
rency. Deposits  may  be  made  for  a 
single  decoration  on  a particular 
day— birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Christ- 
mas Day,  for  example— or  for  sever- 
al decorations  on  particular  dates 
within  a year  or  over  a period  of 
years.  Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  “ABMC  Flower  Fund,” 
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money  orders  to  “The  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission.” 
Requests  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Commission’s  European  office,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Florence,  Sicily- 
Rome,  and  North  Africa  cemeteries, 
where  the  Mediterranean  office  is  re- 
sponsible and  Manila  cemetery, 
where  the  Philippine  office  is  respon- 
sible. 


Orders  for  flowers  for  all  ceme- 
teries may  also  be  placed  through 
any  local  florist  who  is  a member  of 
the  “Florists  Telegraph  Delivery  As- 
sociation.” In  such  cases,  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  his  rank,  service 
number,  name  of  the  cemetery,  coun- 
try in  which  located,  and  the  loca- 
tion by  plot,  row,  and  grave  should 
be  provided,  if  known. 
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HERE  RESTS  IN  HONORED  GLORY 

A COMRADE  IN  ARMS 
KNOWN  BUT  TO  GOD 


Decorated  Gravesite  of  an  “Unknown” . 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

Upon  request  of  close  relatives  of  the 
Dead,  buried  or  commemorated  in 
the  Commission’s  World  War  I 
cemeteries,  the  Commission  will  fur- 
nish a black-and-white  photograph 
of  the  particular  grave,  or  of  the 
section  of  the  engraved  list  of  the 
Missing  which  includes  the  particu- 
lar name. 

To  close  relatives  of  the  Dead, 
buried  or  commemorated  in  the 
Commission’s  World  War  II  ceme- 
teries and  memorials,  the  Commis- 
sion will  furnish  a color  litho- 
graphed picture  of  the  cemetery,  to- 
gether with  a black-and-white  photo- 
graph of  the  particular  grave,  or  of 
the  section  of  the  engraved  list  of 
the  Missing  which  includes  the  par- 
ticular name.  For  the  Honolulu, 
East  Coast  and  West  Coast  Memo- 
rials, the  Commission  will  supply  a 
lithographed  picture  of  the  memo- 
rial itself  and  a black-and-white 
photograph  of  the  appropriate  sec- 
tion of  the  list  of  the  Missing.  Photo- 
graphs of  graves  in  the  National 


Memorial  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific 
(in  Honolulu)  are  not  available 
through  the  Commission.  Requests 
for  photographs  and  lithographs 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sion’s Washington  Office,  ATTN: 
Operations  Division,  2067  Tempo 
A,  Washington,  D.C.  20315. 

ADDITIONAL 

INFORMATION 

Further  information  regarding  ceme- 
teries and  memorials  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Commission’s  offices  in 
Washington,  Garches  (near  Paris) , 
Rome,  or  Manila.  Visitors  passing 
through  these  cities  are  invited  to 
call.  The  Commission’s  representa- 
tives there  may  be  of  assistance  in 
verifying  travel  routes  and  schedules 
and  also  in  furnishing  information 
concerning  overnight  accommoda- 
tions. These  offices  are  not  open  on 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  or  holidays,  but 
essential  information  may  be  ob- 
tained overseas  through  our  Embas- 
sy telephone  operators. 


SERVICES  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
AVAILABLE  THROUGH 

THE  AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 

Name,  location,  and  general  information  concerning  the  cemetery 
or  memorial;  plot,  row,  and  grave  number  if  appropriate;  best  routes 
and  modes  of  travel  in-country  to  the  cemetery  or  memorial;  general 
information  about  the  accommodations  that  may  be  available  in 
the  vicinity;  escort  service  within  the  cemetery  memorial  for  relatives; 
letters  authorizing  fee-free  passports  for  members  of  the  immediate 
family  traveling  overseas  to  visit  a grave  or  memorial  site;  black-and- 
white  photographs  of  headstones  and  sections  of  the  tablets  of  the 
Missing  on  which  the  servicemen’s  names  are  engraved;  large  color 
lithographs  of  World  War  II  cemeteries  and  memorials  to  which  the 
World  War  II  headstone  or  section  of  the  tablets  of  the  Missing 
photographs  are  affixed;  and  arrangements  for  floral  decoration  of 
grave  and  memorial  sites. 
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The  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 


United  States  Office 

Room  2067,  Tempo  A 
2nd  and  T Streets,  SW 
Washington,  D.C.  20315 
Telephone:  693-6067 
693-6089 

Telegrams:  Monuments,  Washington 


European  Office 

Street  Address: 

68,  rue  19  Janvier 
92  Garches,  France 
Mailing  Address: 

APO  New  York  09777 
Telephone:  970-01-73 
970-20-70 

Telegrams:  ABMC  AMEMBASSY, 
Paris 


Mediterranean  Office 

Street  Address: 

American  Embassy, 

Via  Veneto 
Rome,  Italy 

Mailing  Address : 

APO  New  York  09794 

Telephone:  4674,  Ext.  156 
470-157 

Telegrams:  ABMC  AMEMBASSY, 
Rome 

Philippine  Office 

Street  Address : 

American  Military  Cemetery 
Manila,  R.  P. 

Mailing  Address: 

APO  San  Francisco  96528 

Telephone:  Manila  88-02-12 

Telegrams:  AMBAMCOM  Manila, 
R.  P. 


THE  AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 


Established  by  Congress  March  1923 
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Harold  A.  Horn 
Richard  J.  Vander  Plaat 
Leslie  M.  Fry 
Clinton  F.  Wheeler 
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Consulting  Architects 
Paul  P.  Cret  (1925-1945) 

Harbeson,  Hough,  Livingston  & Larson  (1946-  ) 


Consulting  Landscape  Architects 

Markley  Stevenson  (1947-60) 
Gilmore  D.  Clarke  (1962-  ) 


Consulting  Sculptor 
Lee  Lawrie  (1951-63) 
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Meuse— Argonne  American  Cemetery , Romagne,  France 
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